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creature. "Dancing, laughter, freedom from care, 
wine-feasting", therefore, "are natural and salutary". 
Only, such things must not interfere with the other 
natural impulses, with the development of other 
capacities, or else man will not attain the fullest devel- 
opment of his nature, realize the ideal type of man. 
Plants seek sunlight and moisture: too much sun and 
too much moisture alike destroy them. So for man, 
too much love and too.little, too much pleasure and too 
much self-denial, too much boldness and too much 
caution, too much energy and too much indifference 
alike, are harmful. In all these respects, man must 
be self-controlled, not because love or pleasure, bold- 
ness or energy, is wrong, but because excess is wrong. 
Summarizing Euripides's Bacchae, Dr. Carpenter (19) 
quotes Bacchae 329, 'Give Dionysus his due and you 
will be truxppuv '. The quality of being sophron, as he 
says (18), 

is not abstinence, but proper acquiescence in Nature's 
ways. . . . All that fine intoxication of the spirit, 
with which poet and votary are so familiar, is not out- 
side of Nature's intent. . . . Let us be poets and 
Bacchants, since we have it in us! Enjoyed in right 
amount, Dionysus is kutIi (j>i<ni/ and a moral necessity, 
very different from excess or licentiousness. 

Dr. Carpenter states (47) his opinion that a funda- 
mental difference between Greek and Christian ethics 
derives from the source of moral sanction. For the 
Greeks, as has been said, moral sanction inhered in 
Nature's norm. The sanction of Christian morality is 
derived from that spiritual world which is conceived of 
as antagonistic to the natural world. This doctrine is 
to be found in the teachings of Christ's disciples, if not 
in the words of Christ himself. Consistently developed 
it led to asceticism among the Christians, just as the 
Greek doctrine led certain extremists to a conscientious 
hedonism. But the Christian doctrine was tempered 
by the belief in the obligation of brotherly love and 
service: the theory of the Greeks was limited by their 
doctrine of excess. And even with respect to the 
ultimate sanction or standard of morality, the difference 
between the Greek and the Christian view is not as 
great as it appears. For the Greeks also recognized 
that there is a spiritual side in man; but they included 
this spiritual side in their conception of man's nature as 
a whole. They differed from the Christian moialists, 
then, chiefly in that they did not hold man's spiritual 
nature to be antagonistic to his physical nature. But 
it cannot be maintained, I think, that even the Christian 
moralists consistently affirmed this antagonism, for 
only extremists have asserted that all pertaining to the 
'Flesh' is essentially evil. 

Dr. Carpenter also (n) considers it a defect of Greek 
ethics that its 

fundamental principle must be elaborated in every part 
of life, in all the emotions and intellectual conditions, in 
every portion of the system of human conduct. 

Undoubtedly this is a difficulty, to decide just where 
the mean between excess on either side coincides with 
Nature's norm. But the Christian system is not free 



from this defect. It would be easy to say, on the one 
hand, 'Whatever impulse presents itself, if it is a 
natural impulse, follow it', or, on the other hand, 'If it 
is a natural and net a spiritual impulse, resist it'. But 
no one said either of these things, excepting some 
extremists. 

Lastly, Dr. Carpenter points out that Greek ethics 
were essentially individualistic and self-centered. But 
this is true also of that ethical system logically evolved 
from the Christian principle stated above. Those 
conscientious Christians who consistently warred against 
the 'World' and the 'Flesh', withdrawing themselves 
from life that they might save their souls for eternity, 
even if they did not immure themselves in convent cells 
or hermit caves, were as completely self -centered as any 
Greek. In practice, however, few Greeks or Christians 
were so wholly self-centered. Even Greek ethics found 
a place for the duty of self-sacrifice for country or for 
friends or for an ideal, though such sacrifice of self must, 
in fairness, be regarded as strictly contrary to man's 
natural instincts or impulses. Euripides's dramas are 
full of such devotion, as Dr. Carpenter shows, even if 
the more logical Aristotle omits self-sacrifice from his 
ethical system. 

The chief differences between the ethics of Euripides 
and the Christian morality are rather these. First, 
unselfishness was in the one case consistent, in the other 
inconsistent, with the fundamental principles of the 
system as it was logically developed. Secondly, the 
Christians derived knowledge of their ultimate standards 
chiefly from divine revelation and from conscience, 
while the Greeks, although they also recognized to some 
extent divine revelation, depended for the knowledge of 
ethical standards upon man's own understanding of his 
ideal nature. 

The main thesis of this article, however, is admirably 
sustained: the belief that man's ideal nature is the 
proper norm of human conduct pervades and informs 
the ethics of Euripides. 
Princeton University. William K. PRENTICE. 



Graphic Latin. By John C.Green, Jr. Published by the 
author, Blairstown, N. J. (1916). Four pages: 
unfolded, 14 by 18 inches; folded, 7 by 9 inches, in 
card board covers. 40 cents. 
The object of this publication, as stated in the pro- 
spectus, is chiefly a matter of printing in convenient 
shape on large pages the material which must be before 
the mind for consideration at one time in solving a ques- 
tion of form or syntax. For this purpose it is a valuable 
aid. In the conventional Grammar the necessary 
material is well-nigh inaccessible — a fact so obvious 
that many teachers gave up Grammars years ago. 
When a pupil is endeavoring to locate an elusive fact 
among various hazy possibilities, the difficulty is 
greatly lessened and often conquered by seeing what 
possible choices there are. Pupils who really know the 
individual facts often fail to identify form and construc- 
tion because they cannot visualize or image at one 
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moment the things that must be compared. Such a 
comprehensive grasp would mean mastery of the 
subject. It tests even the expert. Immature pupils 
should be definitely trained in the art of imaging by 
every possible means. In this field Graphic Latin will 
prove useful. 

One sheet deals with nouns, paradigms and rules of 
usage, with examples illustrating the rules; another 
sheet deals with adjectives, their declension and com- 
parison, and with adverbs, their derivation and com- 
parison; a third with verbs, their conjugation and rules 
of usage, illustrated by examples ; the fourth with pro- 
nouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. 
By way of detail it may be noted that the sheet dealing 
with verbs has on the left-hand side a complete synopsis 
of the verb, in the first person for the indicative and the 
subjunctive, in the second person for the imperative, 
and in the nominative for the participles. A heavy 
black line is drawn about the paradigms, e. g. of the 
subjunctive, and is carried over to the right-hand margin 
of the sheet, to surround the rules for the syntax of the 
mood, with the examples of the rules. So, on the sheet 
dealing with nouns, each case, with the rules for its 
usage, is blocked off by itself by this heavy blank line. 
Much useful information is given in footnotes. 

As compared with the blackboard these sheets save 
time, secure uniformity, and are portable. They are 
not a substitute for a First Year Latin Book, but they 
may well be used from the beginning as a growing 
summary. The sentences illustrating noun and verb 
syntax are simple, whereas those of the professional 
Grammar are often so hard and so long that they are 
not even attempted by the ordinary pupil. No proof 
of intelligence about a construction is better than a 
simple working model of it. The best way to use this 
method is for each student to make his own samples, 
being helped at first by the teacher and the charts. 
For the soke of making parrot-like memory impossible, 
it is better not to encourage the use of one fixed illus- 
tration. 

But Graphic Latin does not arrange the syntax as the 
problems present themselves in actual study. And it 
does not claim to give enough help to avoid the neces- 
sity of other printed books and charts with the same 
general object. The value of the book is much limited 
by this fact. Mr. Green suggests that teachers may- 
supplement the illustrations, but, in saving time for 
teachers and pupils, why not save more? Memory 
associations are more or less disturbed by changing and 
enlarging the tables. Better have them adequate from 
the beginning, and then select. In composition work 
especially, questions of syntax present themselves as 
topics and associated ideas, where distinctions must be 
made. To these distinctions pupils need clues put in 
tabloid form. They need small memory tables and 
guides which shall be used -continuously through the 
course, though texts and composition books are changed. 
Many valuable memory associations are lost in chang- 
ing from book to book. 



The author has made no attempt to improve upon 
the old paradigm method of learning forms. The 
recitation of paradigms is largely wasted time. It is 
one more dull, monotonous thing that can be eliminated 
in the effort to make the Latin class alive. The rapid 
mental arithmetic style of synthesis and analysis of 
single forms is the actual problem. The glib recitation 
of models, porta, portae, portae, atno, atnas, amat, is very 
deceptive, often wrong in pronunciation (accent), and 
may not be accompanied by skill in application. The 
quick use of a condensed table of formations is the 
object desired. Verb-forms should be detected and 
made up by significant parts, stem, auxiliary, syllables, 
and endings. Graphic Latin gives the first form in all 
tenses of all conjugations, with the endings in heavy 
type, and it gives no clue to other forms and makes no 
attempt to show how they are to be made — a serious 
lack. As I was using the book recently with a pupil 
who was trying in vain to locate a deponent verb-form 
he commented, "If I learn it like that, as soon as I see a 
different verb I am twisted". Students have not time 
to go back and say over paradigms, hoping to hear them- 
selves saying by good luck the form desired. 

The laborious study of verbs as four different conju- 
gations is largely unnecessary. The method of forma- 
tion is practically the same in all. One ordinary page 
will show how to make all regular forms — and without 
the necessity of translating everything into terms of amo, 
moneo, etc. Thus, it is easy to make it clear that the 
perfect systems, active and passive, imperatives, 
infinitives, participles, verbal nouns and adjectives, 
imperfect indicatives and subjunctives are made alike 
in all. Futures are of two types. All conjugations use 
a for the present subjunctive, except that the first 
happens to have it in the stem. The present indicatives 
are easily shown to have the same method of formation. 
Pupils quickly understand how the short vowels adjust 
themselves to the endings in the third and fourth 
conjugations. The forms and meanings of the perfect 
system one may clearly distinguish by thinking of the 
auxiliary parts as so many forms of sum. The past 
subjunctive of sum and the perfect active stem natur- 
ally make the past perfect subjunctive active: whether 
the endings of this tense were or were not in actual fact 
derived from the imperfect subjunctive of sum, as some 
maintain (e. g. Allen and Greenough, 169, e), theRoman 
may well have thought of essem as he used the plu- 
perfect subjunctive active (Bennett, The Latin Lan- 
guage, 222.4). The present subjunctive of sum and 
the perfect passive stem make the present perfect sub- 
junctive passive. Such a system goes far toward 
remembering itself. It certainly goes far toward 
correcting a wrong memory. 

So far as the physical features of the book are con- 
cerned, it may be said that there are advantages in the 
big page, lying flat on a desk; but there must be a desk 
and the big pages must be frequently turned. The 
folded size does not fit in with the pack of books that a 
student will be carrying. In order to carry out the plan 
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of a few large pages, too many slightly-related things 
have been assembled upon one page. This may make 
a good panorama but it does not favor the clear grasp 
of one unit topic. There is too much landscape for a 
clear memory-photograph. In brief, then, the book is 
a valuable aid to pupil and teacher; but it would be 
more valuable if it were more complete and more truly 
graphic. 
The Haverford School. FRANKLIN A. DAKIN. 



Modern Greek in Asia Minor. A Study of the Dialects 
'of Silli, Cappadocia and Pharasa with Grammar, 
Texts, Translations and Glossary. By R. M. 
Dawkins. With a Chapter on the Subject-matter 
of the Folk- tales, by W. R. Halliday . Cambridge : 
at the University Press (1916). Pp. xiv + 695. 
9 illustrations and 2 maps. $9.50. 
Most of the works which have appeared in recent 
years in the field of Modern Greek dialectology have 
been devoted to Greece and the islands, but the pre- 
carious condition of the Greek dialects of Asia Minor, 
threatened by the crushing advance of Turkish, by the 
danger of absorption into the common Greek, by the 
increasing emigration, and by persecutions which have 
become even more bitter since the outbreak of the 
present war, has made it necessary to study this 
neglected modern Greek in order to preserve a record of 
the Greek language as it developed in an isolated area 
separated from the rest of the Greek-speaking world. 
This pressing need has been met by the admirable, 
though expensive, book of Mr. Dawkins, who was 
formerly Director of the British School at Athens and 
had travelled extensively in Asia Minor. Mr. Dawkins 
shows that he is a highly trained philologian and takes 
his place at once with Hatzidakis and Thumb as one of 
the greatest authorities in the field of Modern Greek 
philology. His book is full of detail and erudite, but 
accurate, original, and sane, one of the most important 
books in Greek philology, It will appeal not only to 
philologians and grammarians but to students of folk- 
lore and social history, for after the introductory and 
grammatical chapters, the latter taking up nearly two 
hundred pages, there follows a chapter by Professor 
Halliday on the subject-matter of the folk-tales which 
Mr. Dawkins himself had recorded in his travels. 
Three quarters of these most interesting dialect folk- 
tales are printed with the Greek text on one page and an 
English translation on the opposite page (284-579). 
An important glossary for the dialects and for the 
Turkish words and a good index and two maps complete 
the book, which is illustrated with many good photo- 
graphs taken by the author himself. The bibliographies 
are extremely full. I miss only J. C. Lawson's Modern 
Greek Folk-lore and Ancient Greek Religion, but per- 
haps the omission is intentional, since we are told (217) 
that it cannot be too strongly insisted that there is no 
special connexion between ancient mythology and 
modern Greek folk-tales. Certainly it does seem that 



there are almost no such survivals in Asia Minor as the 
Callicantzari or centaurs in Greece; but it will be 
difficult for the classical student of survivals to believe 
that the Pharasa story (551) has no connexion with the 
story in the Odyssey, even though there may be some 
211 variants, all perhaps going back to a pre-Homeric 
folk-tale. 

The Cyclops ran up; he seized the seven priests. He 
carried them to his house. In the evening he roasted 
one priest; he ate him. He was fat. He ate him; he 
got drunk. The six priests rose up. They heated the 
spit. They drove it into the Cyclops' eye. They 
blinded the Cyclops. They ran away. Inside the 
stable the Cyclops had seven hundred sheep. They 
went into the stable. They flayed six sheep. They 
left their heads and their tails. They got into the 
skins. In the morning the Cyclops rose up ; he drove 
out the sheep ; he took them by the head and tail. He 
drove out the seven hundred sheep. He shut the doors. 
He went inside; he searched for the six priests. He 
could not find them. He found the six sheep killed. 

The story told in the dream (359) reminds me some- 
what of the Danae story. Here again there is probably 
no survival of the Greek myth, but both go back to a 
common type of folk-tale. 

And the woman said, "Let us fetch a chest; let us puj; 
the boy into it, and throw it into the sea". They put 
him into the chest ; they threw him into the sea. After; 
wards floating and floating he came to the edge of the 
sea. Afterwards a female servant saw him there, and 
went and told her master. Her master said, "If it be a 
man", said he, "it shall be mine; if it be a thing", said 
he, "let it be yours", said he. They opened it. They 
saw a little boy, who is floating in it. Her master took 
the boy and made him his child. 

The other stories are fairly representative of the main 
types-of Greek folk-lore. For example there are three 
versions (363, 447, 515) of the story of The Forty 
Thieves which most know from the Arabian Nights and 
which is very popular in Greece; but the tales of a 
Cinderella, a Beauty and the Beast, a Striggla, and a 
Skandalos are lacking. 
The Johns Hopkins University. DAVID M. ROBINSON. 



A MINIATURE DRAMA: AENEID 1. 338-368 

A miniature drama is found in a familiar passage, 
Aeneid 1.338-368, where Venus points out to Aeneas, 
her son, the ill-fortune of Queen Dido, which compelled 
her to leave her native land in search of a new kingdom 
in Africa. The dramatic personae are Dido, Sychaeus, 
and Pygmalion. The scene is laid in ancient Tyre, the 
Mediterranean,and Carthage in the days of its founding. 

In this tragedy of Sychaeus we have a Prologue (338- 
342), Five Acts (343-359). an Epilogue (360-368); a 
rising and a descending action, culminating in the 
climax of the Fourth Act; a plot or dolus, involving the 
murder; and a denouement, indicating Dido's way of 
escape from her impending misfortunes. 

These thirty lines present, at least in bold outline, a 
drama of perfect form and content. Love is the main- 
spring of the dramatic action, with greed and jealousy 
as conflicting elements, and, though thwarted, love is 



